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SOME BIRDS OF OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. 


BY J. M. KECK. 


Olympia is a favorite winter resort for many species of 
birds. The earth is rarely frozen, and both fresh and salt 
water is open all winter, The lowest temperature last winter 
was 25 degrees. There was but little snow, and at no time 
was the ground everywhere covered. Wild fruits abound and 
remain fresh until spring. In summer the birds are less 
abundant than in winter. The following list is the result of 
occasional observations from September 1 to May 5: 

1. Aechmophorus occidentalis. Western Grebe. Common resident. 

2. Colymbus holbcelli. Holbcell Grebe. Rare winter visitor. 

3. Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. Migrant, common in spring. 

4. Colymbus nigricollis californicus, Eared Grebe. Migrant. Seen 
in spring but not common. 

5 Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Abundant resident. 
Very tame. 

6. Gaviaimber. Loon. Rare winter visitor. 

7. Gavia pacifica. Pacifico Loon. Rather common in winter. 

8. Gavia lumme. Red-throated Loon. Common winter resident. 

9. Cerorhinca monocerata. Rhinoceros Auklet. Rare winter visitor. 

10. Synthliborhamphus antiquus. Ancient Murrlet, Very common 
winter resident. 

11. Cepphus columba. Pigeon Guillemot. Resident, but not com- 
mon. 

12. Larus glaucescens, Glaucous-winged Gull. Abundant winter 
resident. : 

13. Larus eccidentalis, Western Gull. Common resident. 

14. Larus argentatus, Herring Gull. Abundant. Probably resident. 

5. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. Very common. Possibly 
resident. . 

16. Larus brachyrhynchus. Short-billed Gull. Not common winter 


resident. 
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17. Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. Abundant in winter. Pos- 
sibly resident. 
18. Sterna paradisea, Arctic Tern. Common summer resident. 
19. Phalacrocorax pencillatus, Brandt Cormorant. Common resident. 
20. Phalacrocorax pelagicus, Pelagic Cormorant. Rare winter visitor. 
21. Merganser americanus. American Merganser. Abundant in 
spring. 
22. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. Common in winter. 
23. Lophodytes cucullatus, Hooded Merganser. Rather common 
resident. 
Anas boschas. Mallard. Not common resident. 
Nettion carolinensis, Green-winged Teal. Seen in spring. Rare. 
Spatula clypeata. Shoveller. Rare resident. 
Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. Rare resident. 
Aythya americana. Redhead. Not common resident. 
Aythya vallisneria. Canvas-back. Abundant in winter and tame. 
Aythya marila. Scaup Duck. Not very common. 
Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck. Abundant resident. 
. Clangula clangula americana. American Golden-eye. Abundant 
resident. 
33. Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head. Rather common resident. 
34. Harelda hyemalis, Old-squaw. Rare winter visitor. 
35. Histrionicus histrionicus, Harlequin Duck. A pair seen April 5. 
36. Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. Common winter resi- 
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37. Oidemia perspicillata. Surf Scoter. Common winter resident. 
Tame. 

38. Chen hyperborea. Lesser Snow Goose. Rare migrant. 

39 Anser albifrons gambeli. White-fronted Goose. Not common 
migrant. 

40. Branta canadensis oocidentalis, White-cheeked Goose. Common 
migrant. As I have not had the opportunity of closely examining this 
goose, and as the books give several varieties of Canada geese for this 
region, I am not absolutely certain of this species. The hunters do not 
distinguish the different varieties of Canada geese. They report them 
nesting to some extent in this locality, 

41. Botaurus lentiginosus, American Bittern. Summer resident. 

42. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. Resident. Rare in winter. 

43. Ardea virescens. Green Heron. Not common summer resident. 

44. Nycticorax nycticorax nazvius, Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Summer resident. 

45. Fulica americana. American Coot. Summer resident. 

46. Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Summer resident. Returns 
in February. 

47. Ereunsetes occidentalis. Western Sandpiper. Migrant. 

48. Numenius longirostris, Long-billed Curlew. Probably summer 
resident. 

49. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white. Rare resident. Introduced. 
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50. Lophortyx californicus, California Partridge. Rare resident. 
Introduced. 

51. Bonasa umbellus togata. Oregon Ruffed} Grouse. Common resi- 
dent. 

52. Phasianus torquatus. Ring-necked Pheasant. Not common. ‘In- 
troduced. 

53. Columba fasciata, Band-tailed Pigeon. Not common summer 
resident. 

54. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Not very common resi- 
dent. 

55. Accipiter cooperii. Cooper Hawk. Rare resident. 

56. Buteo borealis calurus, Western Red-tail. Not common resident. 

57. Falco sparverius deserticola, Desert Sparrow Hawk. Rare resi- 
dent. 

58. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, Am. Osprey. Summer resident, 

59. Asio accipitrinus. Short-eared Owl. Common resident. 

60. Megascops asio kennicottii. Kennicott Screech Owl. Common 
resident. 

61. Bubo virginianus saturatus. Dusky Horned Owl. Not common 
resident. 

62. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Resident. Rare in mid- 
winter. 

63. Dryobates villosus harrisii, Harris Woodpecker. Not common 
resident. 

64. Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii. Gairdner Woodpecker. Not com- 
mon resident. 

65. Ceophloeus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Rather common resident. 

66. Melanerpes torquatus. Lewis Woodpecker. Rare. ® Probably 
summer resident. 

67. Colaptes cafer saturatior. Northwestern Flicker. Common resi- 
dent. A variety of the Red-shafted type. 

68. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk. Summer 
resident. 

69. Selasphorus rufus. Rufous Hummingbird. Abundant summer 
resident. 

70. Selasphorus alleni. Allen Hummingbird. Rare summer resident. 

71. Cyanocitta stelleri, Steller Jay. Resident. Very rare in winter. 

72. Perisoreus obscurus griseus. Gray Jay. Rare resident. 

73. Corvus americanus. American Crow. Resident. Rare before 
Feb. 5. 

74. Corvus caurinus. Northwest Crow. Abundant resident. 

75. Agelaius phoeniceus caurinus. Northwestern Red-wing. Common 
resident. Rare in mid-winter. : 

76. Sturnella magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Common resi- 
-dent. 

77. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Abundant res- 
ident. Very tame. , 
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78. Coccothraustes vespertinus montanus. Western Evening Grosbeak, 
Abundant migrant. A flock of a dozen appeared Feb. 18. Ina few 
days the flock increased to a hundred. About April 1 the flock de. 
creased to about twenty. A few are still here May 5. They are very 
tame. They feed mainly on maple seeds. 

79. Carpodacus purpureus californicus. California Purple Finch. 
Abundant resident. 

80. Acanthis linaria. Redpoll. Rather common winter resident. 

81. Astragalinus tristis salicamans. Willow Goldfinch. Common regj- 
dent. Rare in mid-winter. 
- 82. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Common resident. 

83. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Resident. Not so abun- 
dant as in eastern cities. 

84. Ammodramus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savanna Spar. 
row. Summer resident. 

85. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelli, Gambel Sparrow. Migrant, 

Possibly summer resident. 

86. Zamelodia leucophrys nuttalli. Nuttall Sparrow. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

87. Zonotrichia coronata. (Golden-crowned Sparrow. Migrant. 

88. Spizella socialis arizone. Western Chipping Sparrow. Common 
summer resident. 

89. Junco hyemalis oergonus. Oregon Junco. Common winter resi- 
dent. 

90. Mbelospiza melodia morphna, Rusty Song Sparrow. Common 
resident. 

91. Passerella itiaca unalaschcensis. Townsend Sparrow. Winter resi- 
dent. 

92. Pipilo maculatus oregonus, Oregon Towhee. Common resident. 

93. Piranga ludoviciana Louisiana Tanager. Rare summer resident. 

94. Progne subis hesperia. Western Martin. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

95. Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Violet-green Swallow. 
Common summer resident. 

96. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Common summer resident. 

97. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Rare resident. . 


98. Helminthophila alata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. Summer 


resident. 

99. Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler. Not common summer resi- 
dent. . 

100. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. Migrant. 

101. Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Common resident. 

102. Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Rare 
summer resident. 

103. Geothlypis tolmiei. Macgillivray Warbler. Rare summer resi- 
dent. 
104. Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. Very rare resident. 
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105. Thryomanes bewickii calophonus. Northwest Bewick Wren. Not 
uncommon resident. 

106. Troglodytes aedon parkmanii. Pacific House Wren. Not com- 
mon summer resident. 

107. Olbiorchilus hiemalis pacificus. Western Winter Wren. Come 
mon resident. 

108. Cistothorus palustris paludicola. Tule Wren. Rare summer res- 
ident. 

109. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Not common resident, 

110. Parus atricapillus occidentalis. Oregon Chickadee. Common 
resident. 

111. Psaltriparus minimus. Bush-Tit. Not common resident. 

112. Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Abundant winter resident. 

113. Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Possibly partly 
resident. Common from Feb. 15 to May 1. 

114. Hylocichla ustulata. Russet-backed Thrush. Rare summer 
resident. 

115. Merula migratoria propinqua. Western Robin. Resident. Very 
rare in mid-winter. Abundant after Feb, 7. 

116. Ixoreus nzvius. Varied Thrush. Migrant. Common through 
March. 

117. Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird. Resident Very 
rare in mid-winter and not very common at any time, 





ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 


Responses to the call for All Day studies of the birds dur- 
ing May show a gratifying interest in this intensive study of 
the migrations. It is notan easy task to spend an entire day, 
always on the keen edge, searching for birds, but no such ef- 
fort goes unrewarded. Qne who has given much time to the 
study of the spring migrations hopes only to be able to spend 
more time during the next season. Constant study for three 
weeks or more, during which the birds are passing in the 
greatest numbers, might prove too wearing to even the most 
ardent student, but there are those of us who must learn by 
personal experience. 

Reports received range trom May 5 to May 23, and repre- 
sent territory from New York City on the east to Rock Island, 
Ill., on the west, and latitude from Oberlin to Columbus, 
Ohio. The reports seem to prove that the height of the mi- 
gtations for the region covered was between May 6 and 16, a 
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period of ten days. The Ohio and Illinois reports clearly in- 
dicate an exceptional abundance of birds, both in individuals 
and in species, for practically the whole period. At Oberlin 
the 21st was marked by a general departure of warblers and 
sparrows. But a discussion of the Northern Ohio migrations 
may be found elsewhere. 

In the accompanying table, ‘‘A’’ indicates that the spe- 
cies was abundant, ‘‘C’’ that it was common, ‘“T C’’ tolera- 
bly common, ‘‘F’’ few in numbers. ‘‘X’’ indicates that the 
species was recorded but the individuals not counted, and the 
numbers give the numbers of individuals seen when a count 


was made. 

Explanations of the work done in the several places rep- 
resented are given here together, so that the tabular arrange- 
ment may not be interfered with, and su that the reader may 
see at a glance the distribution so far as the reports give it. 
The Ohio reports are given precedence because they contain 
the largest number of species, 

Oberlin, Ohio, May 9. Temperature 70 at 3 a. m,, 54 at 9a. m. 
Partly cloudy, clouding rapidly to a cold westerly rainstorm at 6:30 a. 
m., the rain ceasing in an hour, and afterward a gradual lightening of 
the clouds, with a brief show of the sun at 5 p. m. Wind westerly, 
heavy tostrong. Time, 3 a.m. to6:30 p.m. Oak Point and vicinity 
until 3:30 p.m., then a wheel ride twelve miles. to Oberlin and two 
hours’ work iu the woods and fields northwest of Oberlin. 

Lynps JONEs. 

Tiffin, Ohio, May 10. Temperature (at Oberlin) 45 to 62. Wind 
west-south west, brisk. Showers 9:30 to 10 a. m., 1:30 to 2:30, 3:10 to 
4:20 p.m, 4:30 to 10:15 a, m., fields, meadows and two woods one and 
one-half miles southeast of Tiffin; 11:15 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., due north 
of Tiffin along the Big Four tracks and a deserted reservoir, three 
miles; west one mile, 2:30 to 3:10 p. m.; north one mile and back along 
the Sandusty River, 4:30 to 5:20 p. m.; drive home across country, 
reaching home at 7:20 p. m. 

Rev. W. F. HENNINGER AND CaRL HEILMANN. 

Cadiz, Ohio, May 8. Temperature 60to 70. Cloudy, with occa- 
sional light showers. Wind strong in the afternoon. Beginning at 4 
a. m., time in field 1] hours. Walked fifteen miles, rode wheel fifteen 
miles. In woods and erchards around Cadiz. 

Harry B. McConne.t. 

Columbus, Ohio, May 23. Temperature between 65 and 80. Clear 
and still in the forenoon, cloudy with light southwest wind afternoon. 
3:00 a. m. to 9:30 p.m. Locality west of Columbus, and on the Ohio 
State University campus. Z. P. Mercatr. 
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Morton Park, Illinois, May 8. Day warm and cloudy with slight 
showers. Wind southerly. 5a.m.tolp.m. OrpHeEus M. ScHantz 


Rock Island, Illinois, May 14. Morning overcoat, cold, warming 
about noon. Nowind. 5a.m.to7p.m. About twelve miles south 
of Rock Island, IIl., including a drive to Milan. A cultivated region, 
with woods, thickets, fields and streams. Burtis H. Witson. 


A TWO-DAY CENSUS. 

Northern New Jersey. 6:15 p.m. May 6th to 4:55 p. m. May 8th. 

May 6th. Station to house by wagon; 64% miles; 144 hours; 6:15 to 
7:45. Weather mostly cloudy. 10 species, all seen later. . 

May 7th. Weather cloudy. 12 species heard from room before 
leaving it, all seen later. 

5.05 a. m. to 8:05a.m. Weather partly cloudy; 60 degrees at re- 
turn. Partly in woods, partly along road past fields and a few houses. 
41 species, including Yellow-throated Vireo and Chestnut-sided and 
Black-throated Green Warblers, not seer later 

8:55 a.m. to 6:40 p.m. Weather partly cloudy. I walked upa 
creek till it dwindled to a brook, came back by road, and spent some 
time in higher woods. The hunt included low and high woods, fields, 
a creek, and a village. 54 species (59 for the day). 

May 8th. 4:50a. m. to 9:00 a. m. Weather, first half, foggy; 
second half, mostly fine. Entirely a road hunt: through fields and 
past farmhouses, a village, and an occasional small wood. 39 species, 
including Sparrow Hawk (1), Orchard Oriole (2), Scarlet Tanager (2), 
Red-eyed Vireo (4), House Wren (1), and White-breasted Nuthatch (4) 
not mentioned before. 

9:50 a. m. to 1:30 p.m. Weather fine; 72 degrees at start, 77 de- 
grees at return. Like the long hunt of preceding day, but not so 
extended. 38 species, none seen this bunt only, except Hairy Wood- 
pecker (2.) 

50 minutes spent near house, beginning at 2:30 p. m. yielded six 
species. 35 of these minutes were in woods, where we saw only several 
Swifts. 

House to station, mostly by wagon; 4 miles; 3:35 to 4:35. 22 spe- 
cies, including Heron, species unknown (1), Mourning Dove, Bob-white 
(1 pair), and Bank Swallow not seen before, making me 68 species for 
the two days. 

I was alone until Saturday night, (the 7th), when Mr. G. E. Hix 
joined me, and we were together from then on. He had hunted that 
afternoon, seeing Marsh Hawk and Cliff Swallow. the only ones seen. 

The most striking thing about these hunts is the scarcity of mi- 
grants. The Warbler swarms which should have been met with every 


little way in the woods were almost entirely absent on Saturday and 
wholly so on Sunday. Cuares H. Rocers. 
West Chester County, N. Y., May 5. Temrerature 75. Clear. 
5 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. FrepeEriIck C. HusBEt. 
Cupola, Chester County, Penn., May 8. Weather clear and warm. 
Peach and cherry trees in full bloom, apple buds just bursting. 5 a. 
m. till dark. A 200 acre farm, with a creek and woods, carefully 
worked. CuHREsWwELL J. Hunt. 
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Phoebe 
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OBERLIN ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 1904. 


Two somewhat different styles of ‘‘All Day”’ work were 
attempted during the past remarkable May migrations. The 
one followed the general lines of previous work, for the pur- 
pose of determining what one man, or two working as one, 
could do in a single day in recording the birds of this region; 
the other attempted to cover practically all the different re- 
gions and sorts of topography and physical features by work- 
ing in companies of two persons each, the combined list’ so 
made determining the day’s record. This work may be called 
the ‘‘Company All Day’’ record. It is clear that such coop- 
erative work would result in a much larger list, given the 
same conditions, than individual work, provided the individ- 
ual be unable to cover the same territory inaday. Two ele- 
ments enter into individual work of this sort which seriously 
hinder the searching of certain haunts of some birds; these 
are the time available in a single day, and physical endurance. 
If one could be certain what species were to be found in cer- 
tain regions it would be possible to clean such region up and 
pass on to the next, but since this is almost never true, he 
must determine how much time it will be profitable to spend 
here and there and yonder, seeking to make each stop count 
for the most. There must be no actual stop in the lookout 
for species, for at no time and in no place out of doors is there 
no possibility of making some new record for the day. One 
must be on the keen edge constantly. 

It has already been hinted that the present May migra- 
tions have been remarkable in many ways, in northern Ohio, 
if not elsewhere. Elsewhere will be found an article which 
attempts to give some.conception of the conditions prevailing 
in Lorain County during April and May. 

For the sake of continuity the ‘‘Company All Day’’ on 
May 7 is given first. The accompanying table groups the 
participants, giving to each group credit for the records made. 
In the same table will be found the writer’s personal record, 
two days later, and two records by Mr. Dawson and the 
writer, at later dates, when foliage and the progress of the 
miigrations proved unfavorable for more than ordinary lists. 
The total of 131 species for the ‘‘Company All Day,’’ and of 
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128 for the writer’s personal record fully aitest the crowded 


character of this period of the migrations. It will be noticd 
that no less than 18 species were recorded later which should 
have been recorded by the company, and that seven other 
species were certainly in the région covered but were not secn 
on that day. Some of these would almost certainly have been 
found had the writer’s original plan been carried out, but 
circumstances made that impossible. 

The first group, consisting of Mr. R. L. Baird and Mr. §. 
D. Morrill, spent Friday night at Oak Point, in ordcr to be 
ready for work at earliest dawn. Their work included a care- 
ful survey of the lake and its shore line in the immediate 
vicinity of Oak Point, the marshes at the mouth of Beaver 
Creek in the regions of slack water, and the woods and fields 
within a radius of a mile or less with the Oak Point grounds 
as a center. Mr. Baird visited Chance Creek during the 
evening, but without success. 

Messrs. D. E. Nye and H, H. Skinner composed the see- 
ond group. Mr. Nye spent the early morning in the gorges 
of Black River at Elyria, while Mr. Skinner spett the early 
morning hours in the Black Swamp woods, three miles north- 
east of Oberlin, later meeting Mr. Nye in klyna. After 
spending some time with the warblers in the woods in that 
vicinity, they took trolley to Lorain, and finally to Oak Point, 
supplementing the work there of the first party, returning 
home, with Mr. Morrill, by trolley. 


The third group, Mr. Harold Vincent and the writer, 
spent the early morning in the old South Woods, a mile south 
of Oberlin, and since neither could continue the work after 
noon, they practically exhausted the possibilities of that 
woods before leaving it at ten o’clock, visiting an orchard in 
the outskirts of town, the water-works reservoir, Arboretum 
and cemetery, finally returning with a list of exactly go spe- 
cies for the morning. During the afternoon two more species 
wrre accidentally added. The original plan of this third 
group contemplated a visit, during the afternoon, to a region 
where Broad-winged Hawks, Ruffed Grouse, Barred Owls 
and Carolina Wrens were nesting, none of which were seen 


during the day. 
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The accompanying table clearly indicates that the Oak 
Point region is by tar the richest single region of the vicinity. 
This is more clearly proven when it is known that of the 
writer’s personal list of 128 species 120 were recorded at Oak 
Point. Here are combined lake shore, marsh, muddy flats, 
wet woods, open woods, heavy woods, brushy tangles, rolling 
fields and flat wet fields. Farm houses and extensive orchards 
entice some birds which usually remain several miles inland. 

The day was more nearly ideal than any succeeding day 
-when work of this sort was attempted. The temperature 
ranged from. 57 degrees at 3 o'clock in the morning to 80 de- 
grees during the middle of the day. The air was decidedly 
chilly during the early morning hours, but the sky was clear 
until near noon, when threatening clouds appeared, later 
breaking away to fair. The wind was s. e, light to brisk, 
dying away in the evening 

Species marked A were abundant, C, common, T. C. 
tolerably common, F, few in numbers Figures indicate the 
number seen. 

May goth wasa very different day. Three o'clock in the 

.morning found the writer at Oak Point, a half-hour too early 
for the first bird, which proved to be the only Screech Ow! of 
‘the day. When the Whip-poor-wills began, a few minutes 
later, the Nighthawks, Cardinals, Catbirds and Field Spar- 
rows were aroused for their first sleepy songs. Within half 
-an hour most birds were singing or calling. At 1:30a. m. 
the sky was half cloudy, with a brisk southwest wind to help 
push the wheel over the dozen miles of road. At 6:30 the 
wind had shifted to west by south and increased to heavy, 
driving dark clouds before it, accompanied by a dash of fine 
rain and a perceptible drop in the temperature. By 10 o clock 
the temperature had dropped from 70 degrees at the starting 
to 54 degrees, the heavy wind and dark sky continuing, but 
without rain’ At the approach of the storm all birds dropr=# 
from the tree-tops or higher branches to the ground, vu: near 
it, and remained low down during the day. They lost their 
timidity, most warblers permitting an approach within ten 
feet or less. It was during the last of the fine rain that a fine 
male of Kirtland Warbler stopped near me and remained 
within twenty feet, often within eight, for at least ten min- 
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utes, but he refused to sing. Later the rare Prairie and about 
noon the still rarer Hooded, were found in the low foliage. 
In a swampy woods half a mile south of Oak Point, the first 
Prothonotary Warbler for Lorain County was feeding and 
singing, permitting a close approach and excellent study. 
This would have amply atoned for the cold and wet of the 
day, but a little later a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, which has 
eluded me for a dozen years, darted into view from a fringing 
thicket of the woods. Many other birds which do not ordi- 
narily seek the shelter of the woods were found in the lea of 
the thickets, where the wind did not reach them. The abun- 
dance of all thrushes-except the Hermit, exceeded anything 
which the county has seen during my’stay in it. The weather 
. seemed impossible, but since the birds were here the record 
depended only upon field work under adverse conditions. 

The evening of May 13th did not give promise of any- 
thing worthy during the following morning, but a determina- 
tion bor of necessit:s found expression ‘in a trolley ride to 
Oak Point during that evening, and a search for the soft side 
of a reasonably clean plank, in a cold, bleak drizzle. The 
plank proved to be a convenient broken-down bedstead, with 
dilapidated springs—and mattress, under cover! Being too 
case-hardened to fear microbes, we slept peacefully until early 
morning twilight. Clearly, the weather had gone mad, but 
during its few lucid intervals the birds sang and sported about 
in spite of rain and cold. The day began at 45 degrees and 
did not reach 60 during even the noon hour. Rain feli rather 
more than half the day. The walk overland to Oberlin added 
but five species to the day’s list, thus equalling the largest 
list previous to this year—113 species. 

Not satisfied with the previous record, Monday, May 16, 
found us again in the field, reversing the course of study by 
beginning, as in previous years, at the old South Woods at 
three in the morning. Leaving this usually favored place 
shortly after 7 o’clock, and home an hour later, we wheeled 
leisurely to Oak Point, making many stops by the way. The 
list had reached 94 when the wheels were cached at 11:30, a 
mile south of the lake. Here the physical strain of two days 
before began to affect our ability to do effective work. The 
keen edge had worn off. Shortly after dinner Dawson was 
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obliged to move homeward. Rather hasty work in the two 
swamps which had not yet been touched, a brief visit to the 
lake shore, and a hurried search through a half mile of woods, 
closed the day at 5:30. Dawson had recorded Cooper Hawk 
on the way home, making the combined list reach 114. The 
morning opened with a light frost in low places, but clear 
until late in the afternoon. The temperature reached 60 de- 
grees during the day, with a brisk westerly wind dropping 
completely down before night. The foliage seriously inter- 
fered with rapidfidentification, but was little more troublesome 
than on the 14th. Up to the 11th neither blossoms nor leaves 
were far encugh advanced to give trouble. ; 
The work of the 16th closed a series of record breaking 
all day studies. While it was serious work, sapping the vital- 
ity, it yet gave full value in return in showing the exceptional 
character of the season of migration. Three times within ten 
days the previous best record was broken, and the fourth day 
equalled. A new high-water mark was made, which nothing 
but another exceptional season can hope to equal, while a new 


record for co-operative} work has been established as the be- 
ginning of a long series of such studies, we may well hope. 
A series of such co-operative studies in any given region can 
hardly fail to throw light upon some of the vexing questions 
of local migration,{and®furnish material for the broader study 
when made in connection with similar studies in contiguous 
regions. 
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May 7. 
Company. 








Pied-billed Grebe 
. Herring Gull 
Bonaparte Gull 
Common Tern 
Black Tern 
_Red-breasted Merganser 


Lesser Scaup Duck 

American Bittern 

Least Bittern 
Green Heron 

King Rail 

Virginia Rail 


American Woodcock 
Wilson Snipe................. 
Least Sandpiper 
Greater Yellow-legs 
Yellow-legs 
Solitary Sandpiper 

7 Batramian Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Killdeer . 
Bob-white 
Mourning Dove 
Turkey Vulture. 
Marsh Hawk. i amare 
Sharp-shinned Hawk.. 
Cooper Hawk P 
Red-tailed Hawk 





Broad-winged Hawk 

Am. Rough-legged Hawk 
eR 
Am Sparrow Hawk 
CE cntbds acnccus ont 
Barred Ow! 





Yellow-billed Cuckoo....... .. 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
B-lted Kingfisher 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
~——Red-bellied Voodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Whippoorwill. . 
Nighthawk 
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Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Kingbird 

Crested Flycatcher 

Phoebe. 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Green-crested Flycatcher...... 
Alder Flycatcher.............. 
Least Flycatcher 

Prairie Horned Lark 
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American Crow 
Bobolink . 


Red-winged Blackbird 
Meaduwlark 
Orchard Oriole................ 
Baltimore Oriole 
Bronzed Grackle 
Purple Finch 
American Goldfinch 
Vesper Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow. ...... 
White-throated Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Lincoln Sparrow 
Swamp S. arrow 
Towhee. 
Cardinal 
Rose-breastedGrosbeak. ...... 
Indigo Bunting 
__ Dickcissel 
Scarlet Tanager 
Purple Martin 
Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow. 
Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
~Rough-winged Swalliow.. .. 
Cedar Waxwing............... 
Migrant Shrike 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Yellow-thrvated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Black and White Warbler 
—Prothonotary Warbler 
~Blue-winged Warbler 
Golden-winged Warbler. ..... 
Nashville Warbler 
—Oranye-crowned Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
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_Northern Parula Warbler 
_-Cape May Warbler 


Black-throated Blue Warbler. . 
Myrtle Warbier 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Blaek-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Kirtland Warbler 
Palm, Warbler 

_-Prairie Warbler......... .... 
Oven-bird 


y--- ho neaay 
nnecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 

Northern Yellow-throat 

Yellow-breastéd Chat 
we Ste ey 

ilson Warbler 

ag es th Warbler 

American Redstart........... 

American Pipit 

Catbird 

Brown Thrasher.............. 


Winter Wren.......... PARE EET 
A#hort-billed Marsh Wren 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Tufted Titmouse 
Chickadee 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
WwW Thrush 


Gray -cheeked Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 


Q9enweaneoeaaasore creo 
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105 


Grand Total | Bil 
Total for May 7 to 16, inclusive, 152. 
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AN “ALL DAY” BIRD STUDY. 
BY BURTIS H. WILSON. 


I left the house on the morning of the 15th, at 5 a. m., 
returning for breakfast at 6, and then returning to the fields to 
remain until 12 o’clock. The night had been very cold and a 
heavy dew had fallen. making the air so chilly that it was 
nearly noon before my overcoat could be discarded. It was 
an ideal day for bird observation, as there was no wind, and 
the cold of the morning hours made the birds sluggish, so that 
it was nearly noon before the Warblers began to seek the 
higher tree-tops. I noticed, however, that the cold did not 
prevent the Warblers from singing almost incessantly, even 
as early as I started out. During the day eggs were found in 
the nests of Crows, Blue Jays, Mourning Doves and Brown 
Thrashers, also a Robin’s nest with one egg and two newly 
hatched young. 

On account of the extremely backward spring, not only 
the migrations, but the nest-building, is at least two weeks 
later than usual with our early arrivals. After losing about 
forty-five minutes at the dinner table, I again sought the 
fields, spending the time until 5:15, when we sat down to sup- 
per. At 5:45 Mr. Montgomery’s son and I started to drive 
back to town. We reached Milan, on the Rock River, at 7 
o’clock, where I entered an electric car and ended my day’s 
observations. Now comes what is to me the interesting part 
of my story, 

During the day I did not see Red-winged Blackbirds, 
House Wrens, Yellow Warblers, Meadowlarks, Bank  Swal- 
lows, or Wood Thrushes; until on returning to town we ap- 
proached within three miles of Rock River, when one by one 
these birds were seen. This is also true of these birds on my 
way to the farm on the previous day, and aléo of several trips 
made in former seasons over the same ground, the only excep- 
tion being the House Wren, which usually nests‘around the 
farm buildings, but has been seen there onlyla few timies so 
far this year. Only one Purple Martin was seen during the 
day, but if we hadjreached Milan a little earlier more would, 
without doubt, have been seen, as they nest in the village. 
But if I had§,been early enough to see the,Martins, I would 
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have missed the three Great Blue Herons which flew east, 
high over our heads, when we were still about a mile and a 
half from the river. Another peculiar fact is that I saw no 
Grasshopper Sparrows or Vesper Sparrows during the day. 
However, the latter bird does not seem to be as abundant 
this year as usual. I noted only one Cliff Swallow, but as 
they seldom go far from the barn where they nest, and their 
colonies are not very common, it is not to be wondered at. 
The most abundant migratory birds seen during the day were 
the Warblers ( mostly Chestnut-sided, Nashville, Tennessee, 
_ and Redstarts ), and the Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed 
Thrushes, the Thrushes being very abundant. 





THE SONG OF THE DICKCISSELL. Spiza americana, 
BY P. M. SILLOWAY 


Whiling away a recent afternoon over some old piles of 
ornithological literature, I found an interesting article entitled 
‘*Dickcissell in His Illinois Haunts.’’ One paragraph partic- 
ularly attracted my attention: ‘‘The song of this interesting 
bird invariably begins with three notes, very much resembling 
the syllables Dick! Dick! Dick! These are followed by an 
indescribable warble with the notes running rapidly together.’’ 
In his excellent characterization of the song, the writer per- 
haps unconsciously made use of a term which effectually limits 
Dickcissell, to only one sony, the one beginning with the three 
notes mentioned. Now it happened that during my last sum- 
mer in Illinois, ,1898, I made some special observations re- 
garding the musical ability of Dickcissell, and it may not be 
amiss to record a part of the notes then entered in my journal. 

_I trust that my friend Mr. Hess will not:take this contribu- 
tion as a criticism of his excellent article in that old Oologist, 
but merely as a further addition to our fund of recorded 
observations. 

During July, 1898, my home at Virden, Illinois, was near 
a forty-acre pasture, which was cut into two nearly equal 
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parts by arailroad. A walk of one hundred yards along the 
railroad would take me to the pasture, which was tenanted by 
many. families of Dickcissell. The volubility of this songster 
is well known. Sitting on the porch of my home, I could 
hear long after sundown the ringing phrases of Dickcissell, 
watted to my ears on the clear summer air. It was my cus- 
tom to walk over to the pasture about four o'clock every 
afternoon, and follow the tall, tree-like hedge which enclosed 
the pasture. During these walks I noted down many songs 
of Dickcissell, with a view to make a complete summary at 
the proper time. Circunistances, however, called me from 
Illinois before I accumulated sufficient data, but such as I 
have to offer may prove of interest. The words suggested by 
the songs are not vital to the descriptions, but are given as 
the nearest rendering into English occurring to my mind 
when the notes were made. 

On July 13 1 first fixed one particular Dickcissell as a 
part of a certain detail of the meadow. He soon became a 
landmark in my walks. His first song was like this: Dick, 
dick, ciss ciss sell, and this rendition proved to be his favorite 


production. Frequently I could hear in it: Quick, guick, sell 


sell sell, both songs being strongly emphasized at the last syl- 
lable Only rarely would this songster offer: Dick, dick, dick, 
sell sell sell. 

In another angle of the pasture I was sure to hear a per- 
former who was seemingly addicted to bad habits, for as I 
drew near his station, he would generally take a stand on a 
tall weed and shrill out lustily: Ozick, quick, gi’ me a chew. 
Frequently he would become so importunate as to repeat his 
plea: Quick, quick, gi me a chew, g? me a chew. The charac- 
teristic production of this songster began with only two notes, 
but sometimes he would vary the performance by uttering 
three dick or guick notes at the beginning. Once I was in an- 
other frame of mind, perhaps, though I am free to say that I 
do not chew, for I heard this songster utter, Dick,'dick, minia- 
ture, twelve times in a minute, shortly after he had shouted 
Gi me a chew. 

In the same portion of the pasture where I met the first 
Dickcissell, another nearby performer would regularly chaut: 
Dick, dick, quee quee quee, ciss ciss sell. After a generous 
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measure of this song, he would change it to: Dick, dick, dick, 
ciss ciss sell. One tenant of the pasture offered a most origina! 
production as his characteristic song, which seemed to run 
like this: Quick, quick, looky here, skeezics. After trifling 
with me in the foregoing manner several times, the last song- 
ster would boldly omit the introductory notes, and call out: 
Looky here, skeezics, see see see. It is interesting to note that 
this songster had four or five songs easily distinguishable. 
One of his common offerings was like this: Dick, dick, queer- 
ily; again he would say: Quick, queerily, quee vee. 

On July 20 I have the following production of another 
performer: Dick, dick, dick, queerily, chew chew chew. This 
song was frequently varied by changing the number of the 
dick notes, as sometimes only two were given, and occasionally 
four dicks formed the beginning measures. 

On July 21 I found a performer who gave the following 
variation of the characteristic song: Dick, dick, dick, ciss sell. 
Sometimes he would utter only two dicks, and frequently, by 
way of surprise, he would call: Dick, dick, dick, dick, omitting 
the customary phrase in closing. 

July 23 brought a new rendition of my July 2oth song- 
ster’s production. This is what I heard: Dick, dick, dick, 
what d'ye see see sell. This peculiar song was varied by 
changing the number of introductory notes to only two, and 
sometimes by giving four. Another different song heard on 
that day went like this; Ouee, guee, quee, guee,—Dick ciss sell, 
uttered sometimes with only two dicks and three guees, like 
this: Ouee, guee, guee,—Dick, dick, ciss sell. 

July 26 furnished the following records: Dick, dick,—sell 
sell sell, see, which was varied to: Dick, sell sell see. ‘The lat- 
ter, offering only one dick, is the most unusual performance 
of Dickcissell. The same songster furnished this record: 
Dick, dick, sell sell sell, quee quee quee; and also this: Dick, sell 
sell sell, quee, as well as: Dick ciss sell, quee quee quee. The 
following is the most unique record taken, but I think it will 
stand comparison with the original, (iss sell, ciss sell, gue, ciss 
sell, 
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SPRING MIGRATION IN LORAIN COUNTY, O., 1904. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


There are migrations and migrations, but the migrations 
of 1904 have proved tobe in a class by themselves. For eleven 
years I have studied both spring and fall migrations at Ober- 
lin with more or less care, and for six years at Grinnell, Iowa. 
Only once during this period of seventeen years has there been 
anything like what we have witnessed this year. That was 
in the spring of 1888, at Grinnell, Iowa, when the weather 
conditions were somewhat similar during the last days of 
April and the first two weeks of May. 

In 1888 the weather had been about normal up to the 
middle of April, when a decided warm wave of considerable 
extent called the early warblers, and other birds which travel 
with them, north. ‘This wave subsided on the 28th under the 
pressure of a decided change to cold, cloudy weather, particu- 
larly cloudy nights. This unfavorable condition prevailed, 
with frost on the 13th, 14th and 16th of May, with continued 
cloudiness and northerly winds, until the 17th. The warm 
wave which followed brought the birds in swarms, bright 
males, young, and females, all in the same company, some of 
them apparently already mated. There were scattering arri- 
vals during the interval,-but these were largely confined to 
hardy individuals and did not represent the forward movement 
of the host. Some of the migrants tarried until June ro. 

The season of 1904, while clearly below the average in 
temperature for nearly the whole of March, seemed to be 
opening on the first of April, but speedily made good the tra- 
ditions of the day, for snow fell on the 3rd. A feeble warm 
wave on the 8th, 9th and roth made very little impression on 
the birds. Another warm wave, covering the 21st, 22nd, 
23rd and 24th, caused a sprinkling of arrivals, but the suc- 
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ceeding eight days were cold and wet, with northerly winds. 
Then followed a period of warmth and hope for eight days, 
with maximum temperatures ranging from 62 degrees on the 
3rd to 84 degrees on the 7th, culminating on the gth with a 
morning storm of rain and cold. More cold on the roth, 
11th and 12th, followed by two warm, and these by six cold 
days, closed the season so far as arrivals were concerned. At 
the present writing (May 27) a few of the transient warblers 
remain. 

There had been no distinct movement up to May 4th, but 
scattering records of hardy individuals proved that the host 
was not far to the south. Clearly. the weather a hundred 
miles south was more favorable for the movement of the birds 
than at Oberlin, during the first five days of May. On the 
6th matters began to turn to decidedly favorable, and on the 
7th the belated birds rushed in by hundreds. The three suc- 
ceeding nights were impossible for northern movement. In 
fact, only the night of the 12th gave much opportunity for 
migration in the darkness, and evidently not many birds were 
ready then, and they were obliged to wait until the 21st and 
22nd, when the hosts moved north, leaving the 23rd with 

‘only the laggards. 

As in 1888, brilliant males, females and young, were 
found together, and apparently in nearly equal numbers. 
Mating was clearly in progress. Very few birds, except the 
Raptores and Robins, had succeeded in making much pro- 
gress in raising broods. Red-winged Blackbirds, which often 
have young before this time, had scarcely even begun their 
nests. 

One of the most noticeable features of this exceptional 
migration was the superabundance of Grey-cheeked and Olive- 
backed Thrushes. For days they were more numerous than 
Robins, overflowing from the woods into the bordering fields. 
Wilson and Hermit Thrushes were also unusually numerous, 
but their numbers were insignificant compared with the 
others. Many of the warblers were also more than usually 
numerous, notably the Magnolia, Blackburnian, Chestnut- 
sided, and Black-throated Blue. On the other hand, the 
Cuckoos and Wood Pewee were hard to find, and the Chicka- 
dee almost refused to be seen or heard. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were fairly common for more than a week. One of 
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the disappointing features was the almost entire absence of 
any but the regular shore-birds. Lake Erie and the mud 
flats seemed to have no attraction for them. 

The birds of greatest interest, the occurrence of which is 
worthy of special record are, first, Prothonotary Warbler, 
twice recorded, being the first county record; Kirtland War- 
bler, the second county record; Hooded Warbler, the third 
-county record, at least three individuals seen; Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher, the first seen in Ohio by the writer; Short-billed 
Marsh Wren, the third county record; Brewster Warbler, | 
singing almost like the Blue-winged; and a Yellow Warbler | 
with a dusky forehead, suggesting a cross between the Yellow 
and Northern Yellow-throat, but probably a freak, since the 
dark forehead, running from eye to eye, was the only Yellow- 
throat character. It fraternized with the Yellow Warblers, 
fed like them, acted like them. 

Taken all together, this migration season has been a capi- 
tal illustration of the effect of weather upon the later spring 
migrations. The weather had continued unfavorable, in the 
main, for northward movements in the more northern regions, 
while becoming gradually favorable south: The birds promptly 
pushed north as far as conditions warranted, then halted 
to await achange. For the bunching of species which do 
not regularly migrate at the same time, in a region like 
Northern Ohio, it has never been surpassed in my experience, 
and does not seem likely to be repeated in the near future. 
‘One who could fail to improve the opportunities for bird study 
which these conditions presented, must be either luke-warm 
or else sinfully busy ! 





A DOOR-YARD LIST FROM MORTON PARK, ILL. 
BY ORPHEUS M. SCHANTZ. 


The ‘‘Door-yard List’’ from Denmark, Iowa, in the 
March BULLETIN, was so interesting to me that the thought 
came that possibly the observations of my wife and I, made 
in our 50 by 125 foot yard during the last three years, might 
be of interest to others. 

We live about seven miles southwest of Chicago, in a lit- 
tle suburb which, fifteen years ago, contained not a house, 
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tree nor shrub of any kind. To-day there is a comparatively 
small area containing trees or shrubs that amount to anything. 
Four blocks square will cover the bird field, except the prairie 
birds, for there is open prairie nearly all around us. The 
nearest timber of any importance lies along the Des Plaines 
River, about four miles west of Morton Park. 

About half a mile north is a section of land, largely va- 
cant, partially surrounded by a belt of trees, some of which 
are of good size. On the north and east of this tract the 
trees are planted so as to make a wide belt; on the south and 
west they are planted in a double row. The trees are princi- 
pally box elders, soft maples, cottonwood, silver poplar, and 
balm of gilead. 

In our little yard, and in front of it, are, altogether, ten 
Carolina poplars and cottonwoods, all about ten years old. 
These trees are very prolific in insect life, and with the profu- 
sion of vines—Virginia creeper, bitter sweet, night shade—it 
may be readily understood why we have been favored with so 
many ‘‘callers’’ during the spring and fall migration. We 
have always had the prairie birds, Meadowlarks, Horned 
Larks, Bobolinks, Dickcissels, quite a variety of Sparrows, 
and occasionally Bob-white, in the vacant fields around us. 

Five or six years ago we first began to notice the 
migrants, and of course had to have a bird book. Mabel 
Osgood Wright’s Bird Craft proved a great help, and was 
in constant use for two years, when we discovered Chapman’s 
Hand-Book, since then we have never failed to identify any 
newcomer. We scarcely ever have to refer to the book now, 
because we have become quite intimately acquainted with most 
of the residents and transient visitors. With the exception 
of the prairie birds, very few nest in Morton Park. Those 
that do are Robin, Bluebird, Chimney Swift. Chipping Spar- 
row and Yellow Warbler. 

The first pair of Robins nested under a porch roof, within 
a few feet of the front door of a large residence. When the 
old gentleman who owned the house discovered the nest, he 
locked the door and allowed none to use it until the young 
birds were nearly full-fledged. On the second of March, this 
year, a flock of fourteen Robins made their appearance, evi- 
dently the descendants of the pair mentioned above. 
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Our first year's record was 25, the second 4o, the third 
75, and each year since then between 80 and 100. Each year 
brings either some new record, or brings back some visitors 
that have missed coming for a year or two. 

By sitting on a broad window seat in our bedroom, we 
could look down into a wide spreading cottonwood, and in 
that tree we have identified a great many warblers and vireos 
that ordinarily are so hard to find and see satisfactorily. Last 
year we caught a fine male Florida Gallinule, which I think 
was tired and stopped to rest, as there was nothing the matter 
with it. We took it to Lincoln Park, where it may still be 
found. The park authorities were glad to get it. 

The following birds were found in our door-yard: 

Florida Gallinule, Mourning Dove, Screech Owl, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern 
Flicker, Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Wood Pewee, Least Fly- 
catcher, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Blue Jay, Crow, Bobolink, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Purple 
Finch, Goldfinch, Redpoll, Snowflake, Vesper Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, 
Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Junco, Song Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, English Sparrow, Towhee, °Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Dickcissel, Scarlet Tanager, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Purple Martin, Loggerhead Shrike, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Philadelphia Virec, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Bell Vireo, Black and White Warb- 
ler, Cape May Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Blackbur- 
nian Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Palm Warbler, 
Oven-bird, Water-Thrush, Northern VYellow-throat, VYellow- 
breasted Chat, Wilson Warbler, Redstart, Mockingbird, Cat- 
bird, Brown Thrasher, Bewick Wren, House Wren, Winter 
Wren,, Brown Creeper, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, Chickadee, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Wood Thrush, Wilson Thrush, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, Robin, Bluebird. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editor will be at Woods Hole, Mass., after June 25, where let- 
ters should be addressed, until September lst After that date, and 
until the September BuL.et1n is mailed, address Oberlin, Ohio. 


Bird-Lore has established the Christmas Census, we have estab- 
lished the New Year Census and the May ‘‘All Day’’ record, and now 
are ready to add another to this intensive field study of the birds. 
Shall we not at least try to fittingly celebrate the birth of our nation by 
making a list of the birds to be found on that day? Would not sucha 
use of the day be more in accord with the real spirit of the anniversary 
than the usual noisy and dangerous celebration? To those who record 
75 or more species on July 4, 1904, the editor will present volumes 9 and 
10 of the Wilson Bulletin, ora copy of Bulletin 31, ‘‘A Monograph of 
the Flicker.’ - This summer study will include only the breeding birds 
and will therefore be of value as showing what birds nest in your vicin- 
ity. We trust that this beginning of the study of the breeding birds 
will prove so interesting that careful studies may follow. It is only by 
the careful study of the breeding birds of many localities that we shall 
be able to know for certain the actual distribution of many of our birds. 
Present day knowledge of summer distribution is largely general; we 
should make it exact by thoroughly working our own localities. 


In asking for New Year records and May records, and now in ask- 
ing for July 4th records, the editor has in mind a general campaign of 
field study such as few have ever undertaken systematically. He hopes 
to prove the intrinsic interest of this sort of work by inducing many to 
undertake it in these small ways so that they will be glad to broaden 
out to more and more studies, first looking toward monthly lists of the 
birds of each locality represented by an observer, and finally making 
these monthly records into strictly seasonal records for the purpose of 
determining accurately the bird population during each season. We 
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should then have Winter Birds, Birds of the Spring Migrations, Breed- 
ing Birds, Birds of the Fall Migrations. At first these would run into 
each other, but as the work grew and experience increased the different 
groups would separate themselves out, and the records would be of 
inestimable value in determining distribution. Monthly lists are not 
only possible but entirely feasible and within the reach of all who work 
in the field a little. Of course these monthly lists will not be complete, 
not even for the best of us, and likely not even if we could spend all our 
time in the field studying, for birds are not stationary structures and 
man’s ability is limited, but they will be not less interesting for that 
reason. The check-book method of recording briefly field studies en- 
sures annual, seasonal and monthly lists, for the record is a daily record. 
It is not complete, to be sure, but what is recorded is definite. It is 
also the easiest sort of record to keep. It can be made to give records 
of special localities if the observer wishes Thus the writer’s check- 
book records the birds found at the water-works reservoir, on the col- 
lege campus, in his yard, at Oak Point, while giving the whole general 
record, all in one column for each species for one day. Simply trans- 
cribing gives each list, or only one,®at one’s pleasure. At best book- 
keeping is irksome, but here the labor is small for the results obtained. 
Furthermore, the records, when there are any, are definite even if 
meagre. They may be made as full as one pleases. Our plea is for 
more field study looking toward the exact determination of the birds of 


your region. Work easily, but carefully. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Bird Life Stories, Book One, by Clarence Moores Weed. 

The book contains twenty-four chapters, each chapter treating of 
one familiar species. The author has taken the text from the writings 
of one of four of our most famous writers upon bird life, and therefore, 
the book is designed as a classical reader wholly devoted to birds. The 
four writers—Alexander Wilson, John James Audubon, Thomas Nut- 
tall, and Charles E. Bendire -are sufficient guaranty of the matter 
selected for these twenty-four familiar birds. The book is clearly 
designed on the lines of The Nature Calendar series which the author 
of this book has begun for the purpose of combining the usually unin- 
teresting part of learning to read with a training of the senses to recog- 
nize the pupil’s natural surroundings. It is unfortunate that the 
excellent quality of the text and general makeup of this admirable book 
should be marred by the quality of the colored pictures. The three 
color photograph process is responsible for not a little of the trouble, 
the mechanical process of printing being evidently carelessly done, but 
the taxidermy is not always satisfactory. We shall await the appear- 
ance of the other two numbers of this series with interest. The series 
is published by the Rand, McNally Company, Chicago. L. J. 


Wild Birds in City Parks. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice 
Hall Walter, Third Edition. 

‘The new features of this edition are the addition of forty-five bird 
—the majority of which are shore and water birds—and a simple field 
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key.’ Following ‘General Hints’ designed to aid in placing the birds 
under observation in the proper group, a brief description of each of the 
145 species treated is given, with the names of other species with which 
it might be confused. There is a ‘Table of Occurrence’ giving the 
number of mornings out of the 454, during the years from .1898 to 1903 
inclusive, when each was recorded. A ‘Table of Arrival,’ arranged 
systematically by families shows at a glance the year, month, and day 
of the first appearance of each species. A chapter of ‘General Hints’ 
upon the water and shore birds, where the larger groups are given, is 
followed by ‘Particular Hints’ upon each of the water birds given. A 
‘Migration Chart,’ ‘Key,’ ‘Glossary’ and ‘Supplemental List,’ with the 
index, complete this closely packed little book of 66 pages. Inside the 
back cover there is a large checked blank for recording the migrations 
of the species given in the book, with additional spaces for other birds. 
This little book cannot fail to be of great service to those who, living in 
large cities, would know the birds which may be found in the parks. 
' L. J. 


Gleanings No. III. The Haunts of the Golden-winged Warbler. 
By J. Warren Jacobs. Published by the author. 

This thirty page brochure contains an admirable account of the 
summer haunts of the Golden-winged Warbler in the region of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., from studies carried on every summer since 1891. The 
whole subject of nesting is interspersed with interesting descriptions of 
the region and with unusually good half-tones of both the region and 


the nesting places and nests. A color chart prepared by hand, and 
half-tone of a series of eggs close the work, with descriptions of sets of 
eggs. Mr. Jacobs is to be congratulated upon this close study of a 
little known warbler, and its clear presentation in interesting form. 

L. J. 


Birds of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona. By Harry S. Swarth. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 4. Cooper Ornithological Club of Cali- 
fornia. April 15, 1904. 

In two pages of introduction the author acquaints us with the 
mountain range, its position and physical features. Sixty-three pages 
are devoted to 195 species and subspecies, most of them being copiously 
annotated. The paper is a model of faunal literature, treating of a very 
interesting region. L. J. 


The Metallic Colors of Feathers from the Sides of the Neck of the 
Domestic Pigeon. By R. M. Strong, Reprinted from the Mark Anni- 
versity Volume, Article XIII, pp. 263-277, plate XX, 1903. 

This important contribution is the result of long continued careful 
study of the phenomena of metallic color reflections, chiefly from the 
neck of the domestic pigeon. Dr. Strong seems to have well nigh ex- 
hausted the lines of investigation and concludes that ‘The metallic 
colors of these feathersZare probably thin-plate interference colors or 
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Newton’s rings effects which are produced where spherical pigment 
granules come in contact with the outer transparent layer. The pig- 
ment also has the very important function of absorbing light not re- 
flected to the eye as metallic color. The colors seen without a micro- 
scope are mixtures of colors from innumerable small points.’ L. J. 


Birds from Benguet Province, Luzon, and from the Islands of Lu- 
bang, Mindoro, Cuyo, and Cagayancillo. By Richard McGregor. 
Bulletin of the Philippine Museum, No. 3, January 30, 1904. 

This number of the Philippine Museum Bulletin is devoted to 
Zoographical Notes for Lubang, Mindoro, Verde, Cuyo, Agutaya, Cag- 
ayancillo, and Benguet Province, Luzon, to Undescribed Plumages and 
Notes on the Rarer Species, to New Localities for Known Species, and 
to a list of Species from Irisan, Benguet Province, Luzon. L. J. 


Birds of Alleghany and Garrett Counties, Western Maryland. By 
G. Eifrig. From The Auk, Vol. XXI,-No. 2, April, 1904. 

The author prefaces the list proper with a brief but lucid discus- 
sion of the physical features of the region and the intricate life zones as 
illustrated by birds, mammals, and plants. The list contains mention 
of 180 species, with brief annotations. We welcome it asa thoroughly 
reliable local faunal list. E. J. 

Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual, 1904. Compiled by Maud 
Barnett. Issued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. 

This hundred page magazine is prepared with special reference to 
the school children, with pictures, sketches of birds and trees, selec- 
tions of poetry, and articles written expressly for this Annual, or se- 
lected for their fitness. A number of full page photographs of trees 
from nature by A. W. Mumford, of Chicago, add to the attractiveness 
of the pages. The compiler has done a good work which will certainly 
stimulate nature study among the children for whom it was intended. 

L. J. 


‘Ww Discovery of the Breeding Area of Kirtland’s Warbler. By Nor. 
man A. Wood. From Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, pp. 3-13, 
March, 1904. 

This interesting account of the uncovering of the last warbler mys- 
tery is accompanied by four half-tones of nests and typical conditions 
of breeding, and a half-tone of the only egg found. Mr. Wood has here 
given us really more information about this rare bird, whose nesting 
was unknown until he discovered it, than we have of several other 
warblers. He has also given us careful and numerous illustrations of 
the song as heard in the breeding grounds. It is interesting to notice 
that none of the songs which he has transcribed for us resemble that 
which the writer listened to for a full half hour in Oberlin (see Wilson 
Bulletin, No. 32, page 2, July, 1900.) We can only hope that collectors 

~will respect the rights of these birds to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
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happiness instead of rushing in and causing their extermination. 
L. J. 











4 The Migration Route of Kirtland’s Warbler. By Chas. C. Adams. 
Bull Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, pp. 14-21, March, 1904. 

This second contribution to the life history of sirtlandi, an at- 
tempt to determine its route of travel from the Bermudas, its winter 
home, to its known breeding range in Michigan, is well timed. It is 
accompanied by a like study of the migration route of the Prothono- 
tary Warbler, both being illustrated by maps. This discussion is neces- 
sarily limited to the known occurrences of the bird, and from the data 
at hand its route of migration seems to be from its winter home west- 
ward to the Mississippi river, thence north to the mouth of the Ohio, 
one branch continuing up the Mississippi to St. Paul, on its course 
giving off branches at the Illinois river, the birds reaching southern 
Michigan by skirting the southern end of Lake Michigan, and another 
branch entering northern Illinois. The Ohio offshoot again divides, 
one course being up the Ohio to Cincinnati, the other up the Wabash 
to northern Indiana and northern Ohio and eastern Michigan, there 
following the course of Lake Huron to Mackinac. The course thus 
pursued almost exactly corresponds to the post-glacial drainage of the 
regions covered. No doubt the birds pass further up the Ohio and 
finally cross to Lake Erie by one of the main tributaries, possibly the 
Muskingum or Scioto. Now that this bird has been brought so promi- 
nently before us there should be additional records of migrating birds. 

L. J. 
































Unpublished Letters of John James Audubon and Spencer F, 
Baird. By Ruthven Deane. From ‘‘The Auk,”’ Vol. XXI, No. 2, 
April, 1904. 

This paper consists of a letter from Baird to Audubon, and Audu- 

,bon’s reply, concerning Audubon’s proposed western trip, and a recom- 
mendation of Baird to a position in the ‘‘National Institute,’”’ by 
Audubon. These letters give us a hint of the esteem in which Audu- 
bon, then sixty-two years old, held Baird, then but nineteen. L. J. 


Warbler Songs and Notes. ByG.Eifrig. Reprinted from the 


Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. XVIII, 1904. 
This paper is given to brief descriptions of the songs of 22 of the 
L. J 


warblers which visit the region of Ottawa. ¥ i 
Amateur Sportsman, The Vol. XXX, Nos. 5, 6, Vol. XX XI, Nos, 1, 2 
American Ornithology, Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5. 

Atlantic Slope Naturalist, The, Vol. I, No. 6. 
Bird-Lore, Vol. VI, No. 3. 


Condor, The, Vol. VI, Nos 2, 3. 
Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, The, Vol. VI, No. 2. 


Maine Sportsman, The, Vol. 11, Nos. 127, 128, 129. 

Monthly Bulletin, The, of the Division of Zoology, Pa. State Dept.. 
Agri., Vol. I, Nos. 4. 11-12, Vol_ II, No. 1. 
Naturaliste Canadien, Le, Vol. XX XI, Nos. 2, 3. 
Ohio Naturalist, The, Vol. IV, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
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